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Students begin final 
Campaign donations blitz 


student committee has 
been formed to oversee 
the final phase of the 


student component of Con- 
cordia’s $25 million Capital 
Campaign. 

Peter Viney, a second-year 
chemistry student with a minor 
in business, is Chairman of the 
Student Campaign. 

During the next five weeks 
in particular, Viney and his 
colleagues will be manning 
desks at student registration 
and other campus locales to 
enlist additional student sup- 
port for the five-year fund 
drive. 

Student donations will 
account for 8 per cent of 
the Campaign’s $25 million 
objective. (By the end of last 
year the collective contribution 
from undergraduates had 
already passed the $250,000 
mark. Graduate students con- 
tribute $7.50 annually towards 
the Campaign as part of their 
student association fees. To 
date they have raised ap- 
proximately $60,000.) 

But Viney says the fact that 
two out of every three under- 
graduate students support the 
University’s development pro- 
gram isn’t good enough for 
him. “We want to increase the 
participation rate even further. 


Hugh MacLennan 


“Our strategy is a simple 
ne,” Viney says. “All we want 
is to make certain that students 
make an informed decision 
about whether or not to sup- 
port the Capital Campaign. 

“Much of the controversy 
that arose last year at registra- 
tion time (and the subsequent 
decision of some students to 
‘opt-out’ of the Campaign) was 
based on misinformation — a 
belief that students were being 
asked to pay the whole shot for 
the new library facilities. We 
want to show that they’re only 
being asked to do their fair 
share.” 

Starting tomorrow, an 
advertising blitz will be con- 
ducted at the registration area 
in Birk’s Hall and at other 
high-visibility locations on 
both campuses. 

Every student — incoming 
or returning — will be given 
information detailing just 
where his or her Campaign 
donations are going. 

Banners will be hung at 
strategic points, an explanatory 
video has been prepared by the 
Audio-Visual Department, 
advertisements have been 
placed in the student press, and 
written material will be distrib- 
uted as part of each student’s 
registration package. 


An active member of TKE 
(the Tau Kappa Epsilon Frater- 
nity), and this year’s outgoing 
President of the Inter-Fraterni- 
ty Council, Viney’s enthusiasm 
for the Campaign and its goals 
is positively infectious. 

“Like many students,” he 
says, “I’ll be gone from here 
before the new library facilities 
open, and probably before 
many of the other Campaign 
benefits become reality. 

“But if the Campaign is a 
success I'll still benefit, 
because the value of my degree 
can only increase in the years 
ahead. 

“Money can’t solve every 
problem in the world, but it can 
help to raise standards and 
improve our reputation and 
credibility as an institution.” 

Working in co-operation 
with CUSA (the Concordia 
University Students’ Associa- 
tion), Viney says that he wants 
“students to see that it’s in their 
best interest to donate. People 
like to back winners,” Viney 
adds, “‘and if everyone at Con- 
cordia pitches in to help the 
Campaign, it will be a clear 
signal to government and cor- 
porations that we think we are 
winners.” 

As achemistry major, Viney 
knows all about the power of 


celebrates 80th birthday 


Simon Twiston Davies 
ast Tuesday evening 
before an audience of 


ie some 75 friends col- 
leagues and students, Hugh 
MacLennan, the jewel in the 
crown of the Concordia 
English department, began cel- 
ebrations for his 80th birthday 
this coming Friday. 

Ranging over almost the full 
span of his life, from when he 
was a very young man in Hali- 
fax to the travails which have 
recently beseiged him in his 
battle to save his home of 
nearly 40 years, MacLennan 


spoke with an urbane, dry wit. 
During the evening his audi- 


ence was treated to thoughts, 
on among other things, Com- 
munism, Nazism, the nature of 
an orgy, the state of the dollar, 
Norman Bethune and what 
feminism will bring the current 
generation. 

Pointing out that he is only 
18 months younger than Queen 
Victoria was when she died, 
MacLennan described how 
things have changed since he 
“spent three years at Oxford 
and never knew an English girl 
well enough to ask her first 
name. We only saw them occa- 
sionally at lectures.” 

MacLennan continued his 
tale by reading from an hilari- 
ous account he wrote some 30 


years ago of “an orgy” of 
drinking at his Oxford college. 
After a reading from The 
Watch That Ends The Night, 
the Glace Bay born writer dis- 
cussed the demerits of commu- 
nism and described how an 
enormous slice of his own gen- 
eration became enamoured of 
that creed only to become dis- 
affected. “In fact, I became 
disillusioned as'‘soon as I met 
my first real communist,” add- 
ed MacLennan, who continued 
with an account of a trip he 
made to Scandinavia and Sovi- 
et Russia in 1937. 
During the evening MacLen- 
nan returned time and again to 
See MACLENNAN page 6 
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Inter-Fraternity Council President Peter J. Viney recently 
presented Rector Patrick Kenniff with a $500 donation for the 
Capital Campaign. The money was raised by the Tau Kappa 
Epsilon Fraternity (TKE). TKE has donated to the Campaign each 
semester since the fund drive started in March 1983. 


catalytic forces, and he sees the 
Capital Campaign as the key to 
attracting ‘‘more_ research 
money, more funding from 
government, and more founda- 
tion support. 


“If we get those things, 
good students will want to 
come here because they’! know 
we’ve got top-notch faculty and 
better programs. And all of 

See BLITZ page 6 


Campaign canvassers urge: 
Become part of 
significant success 


apital Campaign offi- 
( cials say they are ‘“‘very 

optimistic” that if the 
current momentum continues, 
“Concordia will be in a posi- 
tion to make an exciting 
announcement soon” about 
the participation rate of faculty 
and staff in the internal univer- 
sity component of the fund 
drive. 

With only 11 working days 
left before the internal drive 
ends, canvassers are urging all 
of those who have not yet 
donated to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of “becoming 
part of a significant success 
story at Concordia.” 

Figures released this week 
show that more than 50% of 
eligible full-time faculty and 
non-academic staff have 
already contributed to the $25 
million Campaign, and inter- 
nal Campaign Co-Chairs Hal 
Proppe and Audrey Williams 
say “there is a good chance we 
can reach an unprecedented 
level of support by the time the 
Campaign ends April 3rd. 

“Needless to say, such 
impressive figures will be duly 
noted by donors in the outside 
community who have told us 
they will base their own contri- 
butions on the level of paces 
support.” 


Proppe and Williams say the 
figures being quoted represent 
total contributions — both 
during Phase I of the Con- 
cordia Campaign and the soon- 
to-close Completion Phase. 
More than $600,000 has been 
contributed to date by Con- 
cordia faculty and staff. 

Next Wednesday and Thurs- 
day from noon to 2:00 p.m., 
Proppe and Williams will co- 
host sandwich luncheons on 
the downtown (March 25th in 
Room H-762) and west-end 
campuses (March 26th in the 
Oasis Lounge at the Campus 
Centre) for the 100-plus unit 
representatives who are con- 
tributing so much to the suc- 
cess of the Campaign. 

“We will be providing them 
with detailed reports on the 
donations made to date,”’ Pro- 
ppe says, ‘“‘and simultaneously 
we hope to hear from them 
about their successes, their fail- 
ures, or any areas of concern 
that may remain during the 
internal campaign’s final week. 

“Not only will their experi- 
ences prove invaluable in plan- 
ning future fund drives at Con- 
cordia, they will provide us 
with the information needed to 
go the extra mile as we head 
into the final stretch.” 
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LETTERS 


TOAME 
EDPPOR 


Raps badly- 





written Senate report 


To the Editor: 


n March 6, Arts and 
O Science Faculty Coun- 

cil refused to discuss a 
report submitted by the Senate 
Committee on Academic Plan- 
ning and Priorities (SAPP) 
because it was so badly written 
as to be unintelligible. (The 
SAPP report appeared in the 
Feb. 12 Thursday Report.) 
Council’s decision was influ- 
enced by information that the 
SAPP report fell below the 
standard expected of students 
in the University Writing Test. 

There will be some tempta- 
tion to treat this incident as 
simply a cheap laugh at the 
expense of the SAPP commit- 
tee. That would be unfortu- 
nate. 

What has happened is that a 
committee with substantial 
representation from senior fac- 
ulty has written a report stud- 
ded with grammatical errors 
and meaningless jargon. It is 
thousands of words of ‘baffle- 
gab’ with scarcely any sub- 
stance. 

That report was accepted by 
Senate — another body with 
substantial representation from 
senior faculty and administra- 
tion — without a murmer. This 
is the same Senate which 
bemoaned student illiteracy, 


and imposed a writing test. If 
this University has any integri- 
ty, it must consider the lesson to 
be drawn. 

Perceived weaknesses of stu- 
dents may not be entirely the 
fault of students. If the writing 
of our students is poor, it is at 
least partly because we do not 
know how to teach writing — 
and because many of us cannot 
write effectively ourselves. 
Quality of education is not a 
matter of imposing tests on our 
students. 

If it were, we could make 
this the best university in the 
world simply by failing most of 
our students. Quality of educa- 
tion begins with teachers who 
know what they teach, and who 
know how to teach it. We have 
found fault with our products, 
and have responded by con- 
demning the raw material. But 
the lesson of the SAPP report is 
that we had better take a look at 
our manufacturing process. 

Academics are fond of criti- 
cizing students, and of writing 
humorous stories about the 
dumb answers students give on 
exams. Do we now have the 
integrity to apply some criti- 
cism to ourselves? 

Graeme Decarie 

Acting Chair, History 





¢ 4 EB very single cheque 

in Accounts Pay- 

able comes to my 
desk and it must be verified and 
cleared by me before it leaves 
the office,” says the Depart- 
ment’s supervisor, Rod Par- 
sons. 

Paying the bills of the Uni- 
versity is a big job involving as 
many as 600 cheques a week for 
non-salaried items such as 
operating expenses and sup- 
plies, according to Parsons. 

To ensure the efficient and 
smooth operation of the 
Department, Parsons has been 
reorganizing since his promo- 
tion to supervisor in 1984. He 
now has a staff of eight assist- 
ants who work closely together 


both individually and apart to = 


meet deadlines and to fill the 
gaps when someone is either 
sick or on holiday. As Parsons 
says, “There are no paper push- 
ers around here.” 

Each staff member has the 
responsibility to ensure that the 
University pays for what it has 
received, namely, that funds 
are used appropriately, 
explains Parsons. “The staff 
know that whenever something 
is-in doubt, they must bring it 
to my attention. 

“T have the responsibility of 
ensuring that it is accurate. 


Study in Germany this summer 


ummer courses in Kas- 
S sel, West Germany, are 

being offered from May 
8 to June 17. Sponsored by the 
Dept. of Modern Languages 
and the Centre for Continuing 
Education, 


the courses in- 





clude intermediate German, 
advanced German and stylis- 
tics and German culture and 
civilization. 

The teaching staff will be 
from Canadian universities 


with the possibility of one 





Wilhelmshohe Palace in Kassel 





teacher from Kassel for the 
culture course. Eligible stu- 
dents should have first year 
university standing in German 
or the equivalent. 


The $1,925 course includes: 
* tuition for the six-credit 
course; 
© air transportation; 
® transportation to and from 
Kassel; 
¢ room & board with German 
family; 
© scenic three-day excursion; 
@ visits to places of cultural 
and historical interest in the 
Kassel area; 
® some admission tickets to the 
theatre, concerts and muse- 
ums; 
¢ admission to the municipal 
libraries; and 
® transportation on Kassel 
transportation system. 


For more information, call 
848-2318 and 848-3603. 


by Margaret King Struthers 


Either I make:a decision, or 
check it with my superiors,” he 
says. 


Rod Parsons 





“We go through $100 mil- 
lion annually,’ he adds. “That 
means data must be processed 
accurately, so that information 
concerning spending is readily 
available.” 

Parsohs has streamlined 
operating procedures. Recently 
installed desk-top computers 
have speeded up bookkeeping 
and eliminate slow, manual 
operations. 

When processing data, staff 
must. verify purchase orders 
with invoices and receipts for 





goods. Monthly meetings are 
held whenever possible, and 
nothing moves until everyone 
agrees, reports Parsons. 

Even though Parsons issues 
cheques in amounts of up to a 
million dollars, he is still sensi- 
tive to the needs of students. If 
a student is unable to pay for 
food and rent, and the Dean of 
Students recommends a loan, 
his office will issue within an 
hour or two an emergency loan 
cheque for $100. 

Parsons enjoys the Univer- 
sity environment with its diver- 
sity of people and stimulating 
mentality. He considers he has 
grown with Concordia, and 
appreciates the on-the-job 
training he has received in a 
variety of subjects, from man- 
agement to personnel training. 

In 1971, after high school 
and a year’s employment with 
Simpson’s department store, he 
joined Concordia as an 
accounts payable clerk, in 1975 
being promoted to senior 
accounting clerk. 

While at Concordia he fin- 
ished his CEGEP diploma, 
studied part-time in commerce 
(taking time off to get married 
and father three children), and 
is presently enrolled in McGill’s 
Certified Management 
Accounting diploma program. 





Attention: 
ALL FALL 1987 
CERTIFICATE, DIPLOMA, 
BACHELOR’S, MASTER’S, 
AND DOCTORAL DEGREE 
: CANDIDATES: 


_ If you are completing the requirements for your certificate, 

' degree, or diploma program this Summer and therefore 

_ expect to be considered as a graduation candidate this Fall, 
| YOU must inform the Graduation Office by submitting a Fall 
_ 1987 Graduation Application no later than July 15th, 1987. 


- STUDENTS WHO DO NOT 
APPLY BY THIS DATE WILL 
NOT GRADUATE THIS 
FALL. 


Obtain your form from the Registrar's Services Department 
on your Campus and submit it today! 


(Loyola AD211) 


(S.G.W. N107) 
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Scholarship to honor 
friend of Concordia 


Peter Glasheen Memorial Scholarship to be established 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


new scholarship is 
being established in 
remembrance of a 


longtime friend of Concordia. 

IBM _ executive Peter 
Glasheen died in tragic circum- 
stances in 1985 in downtown 
Montreal leaving a long list of 
friends and institutions who 
feel his name should live on in 
the form of a memorial schol- 
arship. Glasheen’s involvement 
with the University included 
helping establish the Con- 
cordia International Business 
program (IBUS) in 1976, and 
serving as one of the first 
judges of the Concordia MBA 
Case Competition. 

In recognition of these 
efforts the scholarship will be 
awarded to students taking part 
in the International Business 
program. 

According to management 
professor K.C. Dhawan, the 
director of IBUS, the scholar- 
ship endowment will total over 
$12,000 and should yield an 
annual scholarship for a stu- 
dent, or students, of well over 
$1,000. ‘Peter,’ says Dhawan, 
“was often a guest speaker at 
my classes and was instrumen- 
tal in persuading IBM to give us 
a very important $5,000 when 
we were setting up the IBUS 
program.” 

Just before he died Dhawan 
met Glasheen and told him 
about the soon to be launched 
Major in International Busi- 
ness. When asked for further 


financial support for the pro- 
gram Glasheen replied emphat- 
ically, ‘““Count us in.” 

As of the beginning of this 
month some 84 contributions 
totalling $12,521.64 had been 
received by Dhawan for the 
scholarship fund. This figure 
includes $4,200 from IBM as 
part of a matching gift arrange- 
ment. 


Contributions have come 
from “the very highest level 
people and also those who are 
much more humble. We have 
had people give from as far 
away as Australia and France. 





THE MESSAGE OF GITA: 
SELF-KNOWLEDGE 





Saturday Seminar 
March 21, 1987 
10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
Hall Bidg., Rm. No. H920 
CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 


» 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


(Near Métro-Guy) 


SWAMI DAYANANDA 


Complimentary Refreshment & Lunch Provided. 
Admission FREE. 
Information: 336-7317 or 272-0739 or 334-6785. 
Sponsored by Dept. of Religion (Concordia University) and Arsha Vidya Ontario. 
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People from all walks of life,” 
notes IBUS director Dhawan. 

“We have already exceeded 
our initial goal of $10,000 for 
the scholarship. But we would 
be delighted to increase it even 
more. I hope we receive many 
more contributions.” 

The IBUS program teaches 
the philosophy behind deci- 
sions taken in international 
business operations rather than 
the nuts and bolts of these 
decisions. ‘‘We try to show the 
reasons for international busi- 
ness phenomena rather than 
concentrate on the methods,” 
says Dhawan. “The idea is to 
educate rather than train. We 
attempt to answer the ‘why’ 
rather than the ‘how to’.” 

Last year close to 100 stu- 
dents majored in international 
business and the figures are still 


rising, continues Dhawan. Sev- - 


eral hundred more students 
take the course as a minor. 

Following the decision to 
create the scholarship fund a 
committee was formed consist- 
ing of Dhawan, financial aid 
officer Roger Cdété and 
Glasheen’s sister, Lorette 
Glasheen. They have been 
sending letters and generally 
lobbying for support ever since 
the idea was first mooted sev- 
eral months ago. 

A tax receipt is issued to all 
contributors to the fund. If you 
would like to contribute to the 
Peter Glasheen Memorial 
Scholarship please contact 
either professor Dhawan at 
848-2943 or Roger C6té at 848- 





ly signed an historic entente with the People’s 

Republic of China was féted this week at a private 
dinner in the Chinese embassy in Ottawa. The evening was 
hosted by Chargé d’affaires Xia Baoshang, who was 
standing in for the Ambassador, who is currently in China 
accompanying Governor-General Jeanne Sauvé on her 10- 
day state visit tothe PRC... 

The Faculty of Fine Arts is offering a new course for 
1987-1988 entitled ““The Arts of the Indian Subcontinent.” 
Scheduled for Thursdays 8:30 p.m. — 10:30 p.m., and open 
to all undergraduates, the course will consider Buddhist, 
Hindu and Islamic artistic traditions, as well as contempo- 
rary practice. As developed and taught by Religion prof. 
David Miller, the course will include an examination of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, dance, drama, cinema and 
the textile arts. Films, spesial lectures and events will 
supplement the course. . . 

Art History prof. Hardy George has been invited to 
deliver a lecture on artist J.W.M. Turner at the Dept. of Fine 
Art, University of Edinburgh, in May... Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute principal Arpi Hamalian was keynote 
speaker by the Women’s Studies Committee and Women’s 
Centre, University of Manitoba, in celebration of Interna- 
tional Women’s Day... 

Physical Plant warns against anyone trying to do 
plumbing and electrical repair. Last week, a flood occurred 
in a Hall building laboratory, causing water damage to 
rooms below, because department personnel disconnected a 
machine from its water supply and didn’t cap the pipes. . . 


ge he four-member Concordia delegation which recent- 


INAUGURAL 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED 
BATHURST 


Lecture Series 


LE CFU ® £ 


JAMES 


RESTON 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN JOURNALIST AND AUTHOR 


**The Role of the Press 
in the Formation of History 
and Contemporary Events”’ 


Wednesday, March 25,1987 6:00 p.m. 


D.B. Clarke Theatre ¢ 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
Henry F. Hall Building ¢ Concordia University 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 
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Balancing act 


Concluding article in three-part series on gender balancing 


by Marla Lowenthal 


alancing imbalanced 
B curriculum may feel 

like juggling a complete 
set of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia while riding a unicycle, 
but come on nov, it’s not that 
hard. 

The Status of Women’s 
Working Group on Curriculum 
recently submitted a proposal 
to the Academic Programs 
Committee suggesting guide- 
lines to make the University’s 
curricula as equitable to both 
sexes as possible. 

We have already looked at 
the issue of gender balancing 
language and at what steps the 
administration might take to 
help equalize Concordia’s cur- 
ricula. Now let’s turn to the 
classroom. 

Balancing curricula in the 
classroom addresses two issues: 
class content, and _presenta- 
tion. 

Madeleine Yates, a Working 
Group member, explains: “If a 
course title focusses attention 
on one sex or the other, such as 
Women Writers or Hapsburg 
kings, there’s no problem. 

“However, if the class is, say, 
American Poets and no women 
are represented, then that class 
is gender imbalanced, for by 
excluding the contribution of 
women poets it misrepresents 
the body of knowledge ‘sur- 
rounding the subject. Either 
change the title or the class 
content.” 

The next question concerns 
classes in chemistry, physics, or 
mathematics — where the con- 
tent has nothing to do with 
gender and where the focus of 
attention is on objective or 
sexually neutral material. 

As Doug Hamblin, Direc- 
tor, Institutional Research 
Office, notes: “Though we are 
trying to recruit more women 
into engineering, gender isn’t 
really an issue when you’re 
talking about thermodynam- 
ics.” 

Biology librarian Elizabeth 
Winiarz agrees. ‘‘Science 
doesn’t really lend itself to 
questions of gender. There may 
be some interest in women’s 
contributions to science, but 
students aren’t killing them- 
selves to find out about it. 
They’re more interested in prac- 
tical information.” 

Yet, while the material of 
many disciplines may be sexu- 
ally neutral, what goes onin the 
classroom may not be. Teach- 
ers transmit not only objective 
information, but also attitudes 
and emotions which likewise 


affect the learning environ- 
ment. 

The Curriculum Working 
Group, quoting Avoiding Sex- 
ual Discrimination in the Class- 
room, notes: “Teachers who 
tacitly or overtly devalue wom- 
en (or men) can diminish confi- 
dence and enthusiasm for 
learning and create long-lasting 
impediments to genuine aca- 
demic, professional, and per- 
sonal growth of all students.” 

If, then, gender imbalance 
also refers to the way material is 
presented, no discipline is 
exempt. 

Discriminatory classroom 
behaviour is often unintention- 
al, the report notes. Yet, the use 
of sexist language, the prefer- 
ential attention or treatment 
given to one sex or the other are 
all harmful to the learning 
environment. 

Out of concern, then, for 
the learning environment, the 
Curriculum guidelines encour- 
age faculty to be aware of and 
monitor such behaviour. 

The Learning Development 


Centre was suggested as one 
place to go for help. But some 
faculty have consciously work- 
ed on improving their teaching 
skills on their own. 

“As I look back about five 
years, when there were primari- 
ly men in my classes, I’m afraid 
I did make sexist remarks or 
unseemly jokes,” recalled R.O. 
Wills, Associate Dean of Com- 
merce. “Yet as more women 
entered Commerce, I became 
more aware of my own beha- 
viour. Now, I’m extremely con- 
scious of the examples I use and 
the comments I make.” 

Shafiq Alvi, President of 
CUFA, notes: “No one con- 
dones classroom conduct that 
treats unequally the contribu- 
tions and perspectives of men 
Or women, certainly not 
CUFA, which has always sup- 
ported academic excellence.” 

Academic excellence is the 
goal. The Working Group’s 
guidelines are designed to help, 
but achieving this goal is now 
up to all of us. 


Acid rain follies 


Will Paul Widden’s findings be acted on? 


by Karen Mazurkewich 


here is a solution to acid 

rain; reduce sulfur diox- 

ide emissions. But is 
anyone listening? 

Despite extensive studies on 
the harmful effects of acid 
rain, scientists have been 
unable to motivate decisive 
government action. 

“Scientists are guilty of not 
really being activists. I think we 
try through our research to 
point out our problems. We 
think people should look at the 
evidence and do something 
about it, but they don’t,” com- 
ments Biology prof. Paul Wid- 
den. 

In a joint project at the St- 
Hippolyte field station, Wid- 
den and prof. William Hen- 
dershot of McGill University 
will be studying the effects of 
acid rain on soil processes. 
They will monitor the mobili- 
zation of mineral nutrients in 
the soil, and the alterations in 
decomposition processes, 
which occur with acid precipi- 
tation. 

Widden is pessimistic about 
the political implications of the 
study, and believes it will prob- 
ably just pile up with the rest of 


Probably not 


the ignored reports. “Many of 
us (scientists) start feeling 
hopeless about it. Those 
involved in research would 
agree that acid precipitation is 
harmful and must be solved. . . 
but government policies are 
ineffective.” 

Unfortunately, more than 
half of Eastern Canada’s acid 
rain comes from U.S. sources. 
Last year, both Canada and 
U.S. government negotiators 
agreed to endorse recommen- 
dations from a joint report on 
acid rain which called for a 
redirection of $5-billion of U.S. 
Energy Dep’t funds into pro- 
jects which would reduce sulfur 
dioxide emissions. 

But, the Reagan administra- 
tion has failed to meet their 
commitment to Canada. The 
sum-total of research spending 
by the U.S. will not reduce the 
amount of acid rain carried 
north. 

For Canada the results may 
be disastrous. Already, the 
maple sugar industry in Que- 
bec has been crippled, the for- 
est industry is suffering from a 
reduced rate of tree growth, 

See ACID page 5 
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by Simon Twiston Davies | i E 


ssociate athletics director Bob Philip, who carries 
the torch for intramurals when the battles for cash 


allocation are taking place, had a rather more 
exciting task at the end of last month when he made a trip to 
the FISU (Federation International de Sports Universitaires) 
Winter Games at Strebske Pleso, a town in a mountainous 
region of northern Czechoslovakia... Philip was the chef 
de mission, one of the official bosses of a Canadian party of 
57. Philip says this kind of sporting get-together is usually 
better organized in Eastern Europe than is the case 
elsewhere. “Over there manpower isn’t a problem. When 
they want 100 people to stand on street corners all they have 
to do is tell someone to do it.” In Canada it is usually rather 
different, he adds. Often getting bodies out organize an 
event is like pulling teeth. . . “In Czechoslovakia all I was 


- supposed to do was to tell people what to do. But everybody 


knew what to do. So the job wasn’t too difficult,” says 
Philip...The rules and regulations were much the same as 
for the Olympics. “There was doping control. Femininity 
testing and all that kind of thing. The rest was getting people 
to their places on time.” A definite highlight was the hockey 
match between the Canadian hockey representatives (The 
Alberta Golden Bears) and the Soviet team. That caused 
quite an uproar because of the brawl that took place when 
the USSR and Canada last met in the Junior championships 
in Czecho a few months ago. “There were big wheels along 
from the Czechs and Russians to see that nothing went 
wrong this time.” 

Recently, Concordia wrestling coach Victor Zilberman 
has been given one more notable honour following the 
University’s fourth consecutive victory in the wrestling 
CIAUs. As expected, his country has called on him to be the 
head coach of the Canadian olympic team which will travel 
to Seoul, South Korea for the 1988 summer games. Russian 
expatriate Zilberman has made Concordia into one of the 
most successful wrestling teams in the world. Once more, we 
say thank you. 

Perhaps the least heralded of Concordia’s athletes are 
the kids on the track and field team. A couple of weeks ago, 
though, they had a marked success when middle distance 
runner Chris Comas and pole vaulter Mare Antoine 
Daudelin qualified at a provincial meet in Sherbrooke for 
the CIAU finals in Saskatoon. Comas however, was the only 
one to go because Daudelin injured a knee... Concordia 
does have another outstanding athlete in sprinter Julie 
Rocheleau who qualified for the CIAUs last year. She too 
missed out on the trip because she developed mononucleosis 
shortly before that meet. However, Rocheleau made up for 
that by coming in fourth in her event at the Commonwealth 
Games in Edinburgh last summer. She would have been at 
the CIAUs this year if the lure of another meet south of the 
border hadn’t been more attractive. 

The women’s hockey team have wound up their year 
with a very creditable overall record of: won 30, lost 8 and 
drawn 1. In addition, the lady Stingers won the league 
championship leaving Bishop’s trailing well behind in 
second place. A couple of weeks ago the women travelled to 
UNB and defeated three provincial champions from PEI, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. However, they didn’t 
make it through to the Quebec provincial finals after they 
were defeated in one qualifying game by Beaconsfield 5-3. 
This misfortune also means that, sadly, they won’t be 
moving up to a more senior league next year. 

There is still no confirmation of space being available 
for athletes in the forthcoming library complex at Sir 
George... If it does come through, we are told there should 
be a weight training room and shower facilities at the very 
least. 
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An eye for safety 


Psychology prof. Babarik makes life-saving discovery 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


ave you noticed lately 
that when a new car 
stops in front of you 


there is an extra brake light 
blinking at you, like the eye of 
Cyclops? The principle behind 
its installion is the brainchild of 


Psychology prof. Paul 
Babarik. 

About 20 years ago, Babarik 
conducted psychological 


research which showed that 
drivers responded more effec- 
tively in an emergency to a third 
high-mounted centred brake 
light. 

For the past year, all new 
vehicles in Canada are legally 
required to have this light, the 
Cyclops light. 

The Cyclops concept, if cor- 
rectly used, will mean a dra- 
matic decrease in rear-end acci- 
dents and pile-ups, says 
Babarik. If that is the case the 


savings should be dramatic, ; 


since 25% of all car smashes 
are rear-end collisions. 

In the U.S. alone rear-enders 
account for about 3.5 million 
automobile accidents every 
year. Some 600,000 people are 
injured, and 1,100 die in acci- 
dents in rear-end collisions. 
When the Cyclops light is in 
position the accident rate drops 
from 1.3 fender benders per 
million miles driven to 0.6 per 
million. 

“On the whole there had 
been absolutely no progress 
made in accident research until 
we made the discovery that car 
accidents can be divided into 
two categories: those where the 
driver strikes somebody and 
those where a vehicle is struck 
from behind. It soon became 
apparent that a rear-end acci- 
dent is not necessarily the fault 
of the following car.” 

Barbarik’s idea was to iden- 
tify those drivers who can stop 
their cars “‘on a dime,” usually 
for very good reasons, and at 
the same time let the vehicle 
behind know what is happen- 
ing. 3 

“In fact, those who stop 
their cars very fast are on the 
whole the safer drivers,” notes 
Babarik. “They have fewer 
accidents than average. And 
when they do have accidents, it 
is usually because they’ve been 
rear-ended.” 

To signal this kind of instant 
stopping pattern, after his ini- 
tial research, Babarik suggest- 
ed changing the brake light 
system, “and making a more 
effective signal to the following 
drivers.” 





Babarik made his discovery 
while working for the Washing- 
ton-based American Institute 
for Research. When looking at 
accidents which happen to cab 
drivers he found that, more 
often than not, rear-end acci- 
dents happen because the first 
driver does something which 
the following car doesn’t 


Paul Babarik 


expect. If a signal was clearly 
given (i.e., not just the regular 
brake lights which for most 
drivers become confused with 
all the other signal lights at the 
back of a car) rear-end colli- 
sions could be lessened by 
50%. 

A quite remarkable statistic 
when explained in economic 
terms. “The Cyclops lamp 
could save more than $1 billion 
U.S. in life insurance and sev- 
eral more billions in accident 
insurance payments,” says 
Babarik. 

His research received inter- 
national recognition from the 
likes of the distinguished Brit- 
ish psychologist Hans Eysenck 
as being particularly impor- 
tant. And now, after nearly two 
decades of testing and analysis, 
including the monitoring of 
hundreds of millions of miles 
of driving, the transportation 
folk and their engineers have 
come up with half a loaf, says 
Babarik, with slightly incredu- 
lous despair. When the trans- 
port departments designed the 
Cyclops lamp, they didn’t cre- 
ate a method of signalling a 
crash stop. “In fact, they have 
ended up crying wolf when they 
could have .-been much more 
precise,” declares Babarik. The 
Cyclops light should only show 
abnormal stopping, not just 
when he is slowing down gently 
for some reason. Otherwise the 


_ light will come on a thousand 
times for every occasion that it 
should, thus causing the unu- 
sual to becomes commonplace. 
“This is the worst case of crying 
wolf,” says Babarik. 

In -the short term the 
Cyclops will be effective, he 
agrees. “But at the moment 
only one out of 10 vehicles have 
the Cyclops. Once 100% is 
achieved and 99% of the time 
normal stopping is signalled by 
the light, of course its effective- 
ness is going to lessen.” 

For many years Babarik has 
been battling the transporta- 
tion departments, the car man- 
ufacturers and the engineers to 
persuade them to modify the 
concept of the Cyclops as we 
see it today on the roads. 

“The Cyclops should only 
operate when abnormal brak- 
ing or erratic behaviour occurs 
in a vehicle.” 

The answer could be as 
simple as having the warning 
system attached to a pendu- 
lum-like device. When the pen- 
dulum is way off kilter the 
Cyclops would hit a switch and 
illuminate — and only then. 

“Now, this device might add 
five dollars to the cost of the 
vehicle, but what is $5 com- 
pared with the cost of a life?” 

Despite all his efforts 
Babarik cannot get his sophis- 
ticated Cyclops fully tested on 
a fleet of vehicles. The federal 
Department of Transport has 
been distinctly obstinate in 
their responses to Babarik’s 
work. The motor manufactur- 
ers have hides which only the 
likes of a Ralph Nader come 
close to piercing, he says. 
Meanwhile Paul Babarik is 
impatiently waiting for an engi- 
neer to design the final product 
and have it tested. “Imagine if 
Canadian engineers were to 
produce these lamps for the 30 
million cars produced every 
year for the world market. 

“What are we waiting for, 
the Japanese?” 


ACID 


continued from page 4 


salmon populations are becom- 
ing endangered, and agricul- 
tural crop yields generally are 
lower. 

During the Mulroney- 
Reagan summit meeting set for 
April, Canada will appeal once 
again for the enactment of air 
pollution controls. If science 
can’t save the environment, 
maybe politicians can. 





A ifter the by Paurre 
Paul Peel: 
A Retrospective 1860-1892 


The Concordia Art Gallery is presenting a_ retrospective 
exhibition of the 19th century Canadian artist Paul Peel, to be 
shown from March 19 to April 25. The exhibition, of over 70 works 
including paintings, drawings and photographs, was organized by 
the London Regional Art Gallery for a national tour. 

Paul Peel (1860-1892) is the Canadian painter most representa- 
tive of the 19th century academic tradition. Born in London, 
Ontario, he studied with the innovative Thomas Eakins in 
Philadelphia and then in Paris with Jean-Léon Gérome and 
Benjamin Constant, both leading exponents of academic painting. 

The exhibition describes Peel’s consistent involvement with 
figure painting, both the nude and images of children as well as his 
less-well-known landscapes. The work, with its strong narrative 
component, is exemplary of the Victorian predilection for 
sentimentality and disguised eroticism. 

For further information, please call 848-4750. (Gallery hours: 
Monday-Friday 10 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Saturday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.) 


INVITATION TO SPECIAL SEMINAR 


You are invited to attend the following seminar, sponsored by the 
CONCORDIA TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT CENTRE, 
under the auspices of the “Canadian Pacific Lecture Series.” 


“A Shipper’s Perspective on Deregulation” 
Mr. Donald J. Wallace 


Director, Transportation 
Consolidated-Bathurst Inc. 


THURSDAY 
MARCH 26, 1987 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 





Concordia University 
1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
(corner Guy & de Maisonneuve) 
Third Floor — Room 300-24 


The seminar is free of charge. For more information call 848-2732. 
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Daring to Excel 


Oser se surpasser 











The Campaign for Concordia 
La campagne en faveur de Concordia 


Donating time & energy 


A look at student Capital Campaigner Peter Viney 


t age 20, Peter Viney 
looks like a man who 
intends to make the 


most out of life. 

A native Montrealer who 
has lived in Vancouver and 
Toronto, Viney enrolled at 
Concordia in 1985 after one 
year of university in the Ontar- 
io capital. 

“TI came here because Con- 
cordia is a people place,” he 
says. “The professors are a lot 
more accessible, a lot more 
friendly, and a lot more con- 
cerned. The people element, 
generally, is very, very good 
here.” 

Outside of his fraternity 
activities (with TKE and Con- 
cordia’s six-member IFA, the 
Inter-Fraternity Council), 
Viney says he has never been 
particularly active in student 
affairs, but when Rector 
Patrick Kenniff asked if he 
would be interested in assum- 
ing responsibility for the stu- 


dent division of the Capital 


BLITZ 


continued from page 1 

that will help to ensure that 
Concordia never stagnates, 
that it remains vibrant for 
decades to come. 

“Any improvement in our 
reputation would:also help to 
improve student accessibility,” 
he says, “‘because the best way 
to make Concordia truly acces- 
sible to everyone is to elicit 
greater support from govern- 
ments and corporations. 

Viney says that “I’ve been 
squeezed financially at times, 
and so have some of my frat 
brothers, so I don’t have to be 
told why some students think 
they can’t afford the $1 per 
credit fee. 

“All I hope to do is ensure 
that everyone knows exactly 
how their money will be used. 
If a student still feels after that 
that he or she doesn’t want to 
contribute, so be it, but at least 
it will be an informed deci- 
sion.” 

Viney says students who 
believe the Capital Campaign is 
worthwhile, and who have 
spare time to distribute infor- 
mation to fellow students, 
should contact him at the Inter- 
Fraternity Council Office 
(local 3513) at his home (694- 
9394) or leave a message for 
him at Concordia local (3535). 


> 
<x 
e 


Charles Bélange 





Campaign, “well, it was an 
offer I couldn’t refuse.” 

“My father is a Loyola grad- 
uate, as is the Rector,’ Viney 
says, “and in my conversation 
with Dr. Kenniff we got around 
to talking about the kind of 
contribution someone like me 
could make.” The rest, as they 
say, is history. 

“As TKEs we all knew that 
we could use that Capital Cam- 
paign donation for other pur- 
poses, but we eventually decid- 
ed it would be put to best use to 
help the University community. 

“In talking to the Rector I 
came to the same conclusion 
about my time. I’ve certainly 
never considered myself any 
kind of student leader, but I 
think using my time to help the 
Campaign is probably the very 
best way right now that I can 
contribute to Concordia — to 
pay back some of the benefits 
my education is giving me.” 

When not volunteering time 
on the IFA, in TKE, or on the 
Capital Campaign, Viney likes 
to do a little skiing and play 
raquetball. 

During his days in Toronto 
he played in a rock band — “a 
little alto sax, some piano, and 
some base guitar, but I just 
don’t have the time any more 
for music,” he says. 

And then of course there are 
his studies. A specialization in 
Chemistry with a minor in 
Business isn’t the most com- 
mon combination at Con- 
cordia, but Viney hopes the 
double-ended degree will hold 
him in good stead after gradua- 
tion. “I’ll have a foot in both 
camps,” he says. “Maybe I can 
become a manager in the scien- 
tific community.” 


Romeo and Juliet 


with a twist 


All female cast planned except for Romeo 


by Simon Twiston Davies 


or 10 days, from April 8 
F to 18, Shakespeare’s 

Romeo and Juliet is 
going to be on the boards at the 
Loyola Chameleon Theatre. 
But it is not going to be the 
standard production featuring 
the glamorous tale of a pair of 
ill-fated very young lovers. Sure 
enough, Romeo and Juliet will 
have their tragedy worked out 
before our eyes but the tale will 
have a very different look 
because all the cast, with the 
sole exception of Romeo, will 
be played by female actors. 

“This is because the women 
of the department came for- 
ward and asked if they could 
play the men’s parts,” says 
Wendi Dawson, the director of 
the play. There are normally 
only two or three female roles 
in a Shakespeare play. The 
perennial complaint of 
actresses of all kinds is that 
there just aren’t enough good 
parts for women in any kind of 
theatre, so Concordia has come 
up with a creative solution. 

“I kept a man as Romeo 
because I didn’t want the audi- 
ence drawing wrong conclu- 
sions about the intentions of 
this production of what is, 
after all, a play about love.” 

However, says Dawson, who 
herself is currently acting in 
Tom Stoppard’s The Real Thing 
at the Centaur, “We don’t want 
the production to be a case of 
women just playing men. I 
want the actors to bring their 
femaleness to their parts and be 
themselves. Not necessarily 
pretending to be men.” 

In Shakespeare’s prologue 
to the play he explains that only 
the death of the two lovers will 
end the ancient feud between 
the Montagues and Capulets of 
Verona. 

“Because of the eventual 
suicide of these two star- 
crossed lovers I have set the 
beginning of the play in an 
eternal space. A time after 
death. Therefore the chorus 
will be a chorus of spirit sisters. 
When Romeo and Juliet first 
appear on stage they are in the 
full bodied costumes of Vero- 
na. They still have their earth 
bodies and haven’t made that 
sea change into something rich 
and strange. They are the earth- 
lings coming into another 
sphere.” 

At this point the fathers of 
the two protagonists come on 
stage and make up their differ- 
ences. Juliet then turns to the 


chorus and sisters and says 
“Oh, sisters, sisters tell it please 
that men will know and avoid 
our woe.” From this point on 
the play proceeds in Shakes- 
peare’s chronological order. 
Despite the experimental 
approach to the play, Dawson 
has settled for the traditional 
apron stage. However, that 
stage will be painted with swirl- 
ing rings of pale turquoise to 


- give the feel of eternity. Light- 


ing and sound will be particu- 
larly important in setting 
scenes and giving the sense of 
the heat of Verona and the hot 
Italian streets. 





Wendi Dawson 


While keeping up with the 
fast pace of the play Dawson 
wants to keep the actors con- 
stantly reacting to movements 
and events involving their fel- 
low players. 

The cast will be dressed in 
very simple loose fitting cos- 
tumes which can be easily 
transformed for a character 


change. This is especially 
important because there are 28 
parts in the play and Dawson 
only has 14 actors to play them. 
Take out Romeo and Juliet and 
the rest of the cast are going to 
be very busy indeed playing the 
other 26 roles. 

“Thad been hoping for more 
actors to audition for the play. 
It was mainly theatre and crea- 
tive drama people who came 
forward. I would have loved to 
use dancers because I want to 
have as much movement as 
possible.” 

Patricia Tedford as Juliet 
does not fit the traditional 
image of possibly the most 
famous female role in the 
English-speaking theatre. 

Dawson describes her as 
being a “tall, strong, square 
built girl with red hair who has 
a maturity about her.” This fits 
Dawson’s view of the role as 
being that of a girl full of 
common sense who feels “a 
man to love is man to marry. If 
you want to love you go and 
make the wedding arrange- 
ments.” - 

The lone male actor in the 
play is Matt Mabe in the role of 
Romeo, who was selected from 
among some 25 contenders. 

Mabe better fits the tradi- 
tional portrayal of Romeo, 
“But that isn’t why I chose him. 
He is able to display a wide 
range of emotions and above 
all he has very good movement. 
In the fight scenes, which will 
be choreographed, Matt will be 
depicting all the physical con- 
tact through movement with- 
out actually touching anyone.” 

For more information about 
Romeo and Juliet call 848-4741. 





MACLENNAN continued from page 1 


the theme of war, the nature of 
oppression and its origins. 

“T have asked myself wheth- 
er a dying empire doesn’t want 
to drag everything down with 
itself,” he said. “Most of the 
great conquerors have nearly 
always been foreigners. Alex- 
ander the Great wasn’t a Greek, 
he was a Macedonian. Napo- 
leon wasn’t a Frenchman and 
Hitler wasn’t a German. Why 
that should be the case is one of 
the mysteries, but they happen 
again and again.” 

Shaking his head at the 
foibles of human nature, 
MacLennan described his own 
feelings about Hitler and his 
rise to power in Germany in the 
1930s. 


“You couldn’t invent some- 
one so horrifying. How did he 
gain such power over the Ger- 
man people and why did it take 
so long for everybody to get 
onto him? The Americans 
almost didn’t get onto him at 
all,” he added. 

Despite these dark thoughts, 
MacLennan ended this literary 
soirée (which had included a 
birthday cake and singing) on 
an optimistic note. When asked 
if there was hope for the cur- 
rent generation of young peo- 
ple he answered, “I think your 
generation is the luckiest one of 
all. It is largely run by young 
women. Maybe God loves us 
after all, because women will 
not start a nuclear war.” 
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EVENTS 





Tuesday 24 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT: 
Concert of Contemporary 
British Music at 8 p.m. in the 
Chapel of Loyola Campus, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. The 
concert is presented in con- 
junction with the visit of Dr. 
Anthony Wilner, one of 
England’s most prominent 
composers, at Concordia. Two 
compositions of Dr. Wilner 
will be on the program: The 
song cycle Our Lady’s Hours, 
performed by Valerie Kinslow 
with Wolfgang Bottenberg on 
the piano, and a woodwind 
quintet, performed by Richard 
Roberto, Héléne Baillargeon, 
Charles Dallaire, Guy Lefeb- 
vre and Dawn Thompson. 
FREE. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHO- 
TOGRAPHY: Classes at 1 and 
7 p.m. at the Art Workshop. 
For more information, call 
848-3511. 


NUTRITION BOOTH, SGW 
CAMPUS: Today, 11 a.m. - 2 
p.m., Hall Bldg., 7th floor, 
near cafeteria. 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
INSTITUTE: Karen Messing 
on Science and Women, 4:05 - 
5:55 p.m., in the Lounge, 
Simone de Beauvoir Institute, 
2170 Bishop St. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship 
Prayer Group, 8 - 8:30 a.m., 
Belmore House. Ecumenical 
Service, 5:05 - 5:35 p.m., 
Loyola Chapel - Why Are Peo- 
ple Hungry? drama group 
from St-Barnabas Church. For 
more information, call 848- 
3588. 


Wednesday 25 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: High 
Noon (Fred Zinnemann, 1952) 
(English) with Gary Cooper, 
Grace Kelly, Lloyd Bridges, 
Katy Jurado and Otto Kruger 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Ride the High Country (Sam 
Peckinpah, 1962) with Ran- 
dolph Scott, Joel McCrea and 
Mariette Hartley at 7 p.m.; 
Shane (George Steven, 1952) 
with Alan Ladd, Jean Arthur 
and Van Heflin at 8:45 p.m. in 
the F. C. Smith Auditorium, 
7141 Sherbrooke St. W. Loyola 
campus. FREE. 


SCHOOL OF COMMUNITY 
AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
Panel discussion on Women’s 
Perspectives on Social Move- 
ments with Monique Simard, 
vice-president, CNTU, Miche- 
line De Séve, author, Francine 
Fournier, researcher, and 
Héléne Lajambe, economist 


and ecologist at 7:30 p.m., 
School of Community and 
Public Affairs, 2149 Mackay, 
basement lounge. FREE. (The 
discussion will be conducted in 
French and English). 


INAUGURAL CONSOLI- 
DATED-BATHURST LEC- 
TURE: James Reston, Ameri- 
can political commentator, 
internationally-known author 
and New York Times journal- 
ist, on The Role of the Press in 
the Formation of History and 
Contemporary Events at 6 
p.m. in the D.B. Clarke The- 
atre, Hall Bldg. FREE. 


COMMUNICATION STUD- 
IES: Special film showing of 
documentary Bread & Puppet 
Theatre: A Song for Nicaragua 
at 4:30 p.m. in BR-209, Loyola 
campus. The filmmakers will 
be present for discussion. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Medi- 
tation, 12:05 - 12:45 p.m. 
(mid-day), Belmore House, 
Loyola campus. For more 
information, call 848-3588. 


Thursday 26 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Win- 
ners of the 1986 Canadian 
Student Film Festival - Dogs 
(Cathy Parke, 1986; Special 
mention); Skyline 505 (Rob 
Groeneboer, 1986; Special 
mention); Porter and Sabu 
(Jacqueline McClintock, 1986; 
Special mention); A Votre 
Service (France Longtin, 1986; 
Special mention); 4X Horizon- 
tal 4X Vertical (Francois 
Miron, 1986; Best experimen- 
tal film); Buston Keater (Pierre 
M. Trudeau, 1986; Best anima- 
tion film); Passion and Gaso- 
line (Mark Forler, 1986; Best 
fiction film); Fashion 99 
(Karen Firus, 1986; Norman 
McLaren Award best film of 
the Festival at 9 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


SIMONE DE BEAUVOIR 
INSTITUTE: Guest speaker 
Mary Gergen, Psychologist, 
on Feminist Methodologies 
and Knowledge in the Social 
Sciences, 4 - 6 p.m., 2170 Bish- 
op (S. de Beauvoir Inst.). 


CONCERT: First year class of 
Improvisation, directed by 
Simon Stone at 8 p.m. in the 
F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus. FREE. 


JOURNALISM DEPART- 
MENT: Seminar with James 
Reston, one of North Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding journalists of 
the last 30 years; formerly 
reporter and editor - stilla 
columnist - of The New York 
Times on The changing face of 
journalism: - how terrorists, 
governments and interest 
groups co-opt media; - what 


Watergate, Janet Cooke and 
Transcam have taught us; - 
profits, professionalism and 
pitfalls at 10 a.m. in BR-207, 
Bryan Bldg. Loyola campus. 
FREE. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT: Seminar 
with James Reston on foreign 
policy, Canada/U.S. relations, 
the American presidency, and 
the forthcoming U.S. presiden- 
tial elections at 3:30 p.m. in the 
Faculty Club Lounge, 7th 
floor, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 


NUTRITION BOOTH - 
LOYOLA CAMPUS: Today, 
11 a.m. -2 p.m., Campus 
Centre Cafeteria. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Food 
for Thought, 11:45 a.m. - 1 
p.m., Belmore House (behind 
the Campus Center, 3500 
Belmore Avenue. Bring your 
lunch. St-James The Apostle - 
12 noon service, St-Catherine 
& Bishop; 12:40 p.m. light 
lunch ($1.50). For more infor- 
mation, call 848-3588. 


Friday 27 


INTER-UNIVERSITY (CON- 
CORDIA, McGILL, 
UNIVERSITE DE MONT- 
REAL ET UNIVERSITE DU 
QUEBEC) ART HISTORY 
COLLOQUIUM, GRADU- 
ATE LEVEL: Hosted by 
McGill University, 9:30 a.m. - 
6 p.m., in room W215, Arts 
Bldg., 853 Sherbrooke St. W. 
For more information, call 
392-4977. 


FIRST ANNUAL MBA 
RESEARCH COMPETI- 
TION: Today, 3 - 5 p.m., in H- 
769, Hall Bldg., SGW campus. 
FREE admission. For more 
information, call 848-2923 or 
848-2714. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Skat- 
ing with blind children - 
Rendez-vous at 8:30 a.m. at 
the Montreal Association for 
the Blind. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-3588. 


Saturday 28 


CONCORDIA CHAMBER 
PLAYERS: Richard Roberts, 
violinist, in concert with Sher- 
man Friedland, clarinetist, 
and Dale Bartlett, pianist, at 8 
p.m. in the Loyola Chapel, 
Loyola campus. The concert 
will include works by Bartok 
and Stravinsky. FREE. Early 
arrival is suggested. For more 
information, call 848-4706. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Day of 
Recollection at St-Benoit du 
Lac, 9 a.m. - 6 p.m. Some time 
to share in monastic hours 
with directedreflection by Tom 
Francoeur. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-3588. 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Szar- 
dust Memories (Woody Allen, 
1980) (English) with Woody 
Allen, Marie-Christine Bar- 
rault, Jessica Harper, Louise 
Lasser, Charlotte Rampling, 
Tony Roberts, Helen Hanft 
and Anne De Salvo at 9 p.m. 
in H-110, Hall Bldg. $2. SGW 
campus. 


Sunday 29 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sun- 
day Eucharist in the Loyola 
Chapel - At 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Religious Society of Friends 
(QUAKERS): Worship 11 a.m. 
- 2 p.m., Belmore House. For 
more information, call 848- 
3588. 


NOTICES 


continued from The Backpage 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS, 
UNIVERSITY APPEALS 
BOARD: You are invited to 
nominate candidates to sit on 
the University Appeals Board 
as alternates and, two regular 
members to replace those on 
leave beginning June 1, 1987 to 
May 31, 1988. Alternates shall 
become regular members on 
June 1, 1988 to serve until May 
31, 1989. Elections will be held 
in April. To be eligible for 
service as members or alter- 
nates, members must be ten- 
ured and in at least their third 
year of full-time service at Con- 
cordia University. Members are 
not eligible to serve as alter- 
nates or regular members of the 
UAB while on leave, but they 
may be elected while on leave 
for service on their return in the 
following academic year (Col- 
lective Agreement Article 21.06 
(b) (i). Nominators and Voters: 
all full-time faculty and librari- 
ans. Deadline: nominations 
will close at 5 p.m. on March 
27, 1987. More detailed infor- 
mation and nomination forms 
are available from Grendon 
Haines, Secretary, University 
Appeals Board, AD-221, 
Loyola campus. Tel. 848-3595. 
UWT WORKSHOPS: For stu- 
dents, in preparation for the 
March sitting of the University 
Writing Test. Friday, March 20, 
9:30 -11:30 a.m., HB-329, 
Loyola campus. No appoint- 
ment necessary. For more 
information, call 848-2331/ 
2320. 

DEC. 86, MAY 7 & JULY 87 
GRADUATION STUDENTS: 
The Canada Employment Cen- 
tre at Concordia can help you 
with job hunting. Office hours: 
8:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. daily at 
2070 Mackay. 

CAMPUS MINISTRY: Early 
Childhood Ed. Major with 
interest in Religious Education 
is wanted to co-ordinate Sun- 
day School at Loyola Chapel. 
For more information, call 
848-3588. Camp Manna Win- 
ter Retreat at Camp Kinkora, 
March 20 - 22. Call 848-3588 
for applications. 
QUALIFIED SAILING 
INSTRUCTOR (CYA certifi- 
cation as an Assistant Instruc- 
tor) and QUALIFIED SWIM- 


MING INSTRUCTOR 
(National Lifeguard Certifica- 
tion) needed for July and 
August, on Lake Memphrema- 
gog by Sargent’s Bay Yacht 
Club Junior Program. Call P. 
Frankel at 933-7963 or V. 
Aitken at 933-2981. 

HEALTH SERVICES: Any 
health concerns? Drop into 
Health Services. Nurses are 
always available for consulta- 
tion. Appointments with physi- 
cians and specialists can be 
arranged. SGW Campus - 2145 
Mackay; Tel. 848-3565. Loyola 
campus - 6935 Sherbrooke St: 
W.; Tel. 848-3575. Hours: 9 
a.m. - 12 noon and 1:30-- 5 
p.m., Monday - Friday. Closed 
daily 12 noon - 1:30 p.m., 
EXCEPT FOR EMERGEN- 
CIES. 

WRITERS’ GROUP: Try out 
your writing on friends. Call 
Concordia Guidance Services, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
at 848-3561 and Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday at 848- 
3559. 

A RECORD LENDING 
LIBRARY (approx. 2,000 
records) of classical, light clas- 
sical and jazz music is available 
to anyone with a Concordia 
I.D. card. Three records can be 
taken out for 14 days. (Tapes 
are also available.) See Teddy at 
RF-03 (Refectory basement), 
Loyola campus, or call 848- 
3510. This is a free service 
sponsored by the Dean of Stu- 
dents. 

OFFICE OF THE OMBUDS- 
MAN: The ombudsmen are 
available to all members of the 
University for information, 
assistance and advice with uni- 
versity-related problems. Call 
848-4964 or drop into 2100 
Mackay on the SGW campus; 
room 326, Central Bldg. on the 
Loyola campus. The ombuds- 
man’s services are confidential. 
LEGAL PROBLEMS? WE 
CAN HELP!! The Legal Infor- 
mation Service can help with 
information, counselling, and 
representation, if needed. We 
are located in room CC-326, 
and our telephone number is 
848-4960. Office hours are 
Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. 
- 5 p.m. This service is free and 
confidential. 
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Thursday 19 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
PUBLIC LECTURE: Prof. 
Linda Hutcheon, McMaster 
University, on Can We Survive 
- or Define - Postmodernism? 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. FREE. 


CONCORDIA ART GAI- 
LERY: Paul Peel Retrospective, 
until April 25. Mezzanine, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


M.F.A. EXHIBITION: Paint- 
ings by Patrice Lesick, until 
March 27, Bourget Gallery, 
1230 Mountain St. Open 8 - 10 
p.m. SGW campus. 


FINE ARTS FACULTY: Panel 
discussion on Beauty and the 
Beast - Art and Politics with 
Renée Baert, Barbara Fischer, 
Jackie Levitin, Suzanne de 
Lotbiniére-Harwood and Tom 
Waugh at 3:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. Moderator, Martha 
Townsend. SGW campus. 


CONCERT: First year class of 
Improvisation, directed by 
Dave Turner at 8 p.m. in the 
F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus. FREE. For 
more information, call 848- 
4706. 


CONCORDIA CENTRAL 
AMERICA COMMITTEE: 
Film - Paz Si! Guerra No! 
(Peace Yes, War No) on the 
Peach March in Central Amer- 
ica. Montreal Premiére in 
English and Spanish. At 4 
p.m.: English version in H- 
920; Spanish version in H-820, 
Hall Bldg. At 8:30 p.m.: 
English version in H-937; 
French version in H-820, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. The film 
will be followed by speakers 
and discussion. For more 
information, call 848-7410. 
Suggested contribution $2. 


AIESEC SEMINAR: Richard 
Walsh and Clifford Nonoo, 
Wood Gundy Inc., on The 
Stock Market. . . getting started 
and reaping the benefits at 12 
noon in H-110, Hall Bldg. For 
more information, call Belinda 
or Juan at 848-7435. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship 
Bible Story, 11:30 a.m. - 1 
p.m., Belmore House; Scrip- 
ture Course, 7:30 p.m. in 
Belmore House. For more 
information, call 848-3588. 
DARKROOM ONE: Class at 
2 p.m. at the Art Workshop. 


For more information, call 
848-3511. 


Friday 20 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Love 
and Death (Woody Allen, 


Friday 20 


1975) (English) with Woody 
Allen, Diane Keaton, Georges 
Adet, Frank Adu and Lloyd 
Battista at 7 p.m.; Le Salaire 
de la Peur (The Wages of Fear) 
(Henri-Georges Clouzot, 1953) 
(English subt.) with Yves 
Montand, Charles Vanel, Véra 
Clouzot, Folco Lulli, Peter 
Van Eyck and William Tubbs 
at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2 each. SGW campus. 


ENGINEERING AND COM- 
PUTER SCIENCE FAC- 
ULTY: Meeting at 2 p.m. in H- 
769, Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


CONCORDIA CENTRAL 
AMERICA COMMITTEE: 
Frank LaRue, Guatemalan 
opposition spokesman, on 
Guatemala: On the Road to 
Democracy? at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
937, Hall Bldg. Mr. LaRue will 
dispel the notion that Guate- 
mala is moving towards 
democracy. For more informa- 
tion, call 848-7410. SGW cam- 
pus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Skat- 
ing with blind children - 
Rendez-vous at 8:30 a.m. at 
the Montreal Association for 
the Blind. Bordeaux Prison 
Visit from H-333, 1:45 p.m. 
Shared Supper & Poetry Read- 
ing: Bring a dish and a poem 
to share. Belmore House, 3500 
Belmore, behind the Campus 
Center. For more information, 
call 848-3588. 


UWT WORKSHOP: For stu- 
dents, in preparation for the 
March sitting of the University 
Writing Test, 9:30 - 11:30 a.m., 
HB-329, Loyola campus. No 
appointment necessary. For 
more information, call 848- 
2331/2320. 


Saturday 21 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: Le 
Mysteére Picasso (Henri- 
Georges Clouzot, 1956) 
(French) at 7 p.m.; Annie Hall 
(Woody Allen, 1977) (English) 
with Woody Allen, Diane 
Keaton, Tony Roberts, Carol 
Kane, Paul Simon and Shelley 
Duvall at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2 each. SGW cam- 
pus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Reli- 
gious Society of Friends 
(QUAKERS): Meeting and pot 
luck supper, 4:30 - 7 p.m., 
Belmore House, 3500 
Belmore, behind the Campus 
Centre. For more information, 
call 848-3588. 


CONCERT: Liselyn Adams, 
baroque flute, Hendrick 
Bouman, harpsichord, and 


Saturday 21 


Doug McNabney, viola, ina 
performance of the complete 
trios for obligato harpsichord, 
flute and viola by Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, and works of 
Haydn and Eichner at 8 p.m. 
in the Loyola Chapel, Loyola 
campus. FREE. 





Sunday 22 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: /nte- 
riors (Woody Allen, 1978) 
(English) with Kirsten Grif- 
fith, Marybeth Hurt, Richard 
Jordan, Diane Keaton, E.G. 
Marshall, Geraldine Page, 
Maureen Stapleton and Sam 
Waterston at 7 p.m.; La Vérité 
(The Truth) (Henri-Georges 
Clouzot, 1960) (English subt.) 
with Brigitte Bardot, Sami 
Frey, Charles Vanel, Paul 
Meurisse and Marie-José Nat 
at 9 p.m. in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
$2 each. SGW campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: Sun- 
day Eucharist in the Loyola 
Chapel - At 11 a.m. (presider: 
Marc Gervais, S.J.) and 8 p.m. 
(presider: Jim Peck, S.J.). 
Religious Society of Friends 
(QUAKERS): Worship 11 a.m. 
-2p.m., Loyola Chapel. For 
more information, call 848- 
3588. 


Monday 23 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Goupi Mains Rouges (Jacques 
Becker, 1943) (English subt.) 
with Fernand Ledoux, 
Georges Rollin, Blanchette 
Brunoy and Germaine Kerjean 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


LOYOLA FILM SERIES: 
Sunrise (F.W. Murnau, 1927) 
with George O’Brien and 
Janet Gaynor at 7 p.m.; The 
Big Heat (Fritz Lang, 1953) 
with Glenn Ford and Gloria 
Grahame at 8:45 p.m. in the F. 
C. Smith Auditorium, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. Loyola 
campus. FREE. 


PHILOSOPHY DEPART- 
MENT: Public Lecture - Pro- 
fessor Jean Brun, Université 
de Dijon, France, on Kierke- 
gaard the Tragic Thinker at 
8:30 p.m. in H-769, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 

MUSIC DEPARTMENT: 
Public lecture - Dr. Milner, one 
of England’s most prominent 
composers, on Church Music 
To-Day at 8:30 p.m. in H-937, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 
CAMPUS MINISTRY: Con- 
cordia Christian Fellowship 


Monday 23 


Tuesday 24 





Bible Story, 11:30 a.m. - 1 
p.m., Belmore House; Scrip- 
ture Course, 7:30 p.m. with 
Fr. Walter Bedard, O.F.M. in 
Belmore House. For more 
information, call 848-3588. 


Tuesday 24 


CONSERVATORY OF CINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Woodstock (Michael Wad- 
leigh, 1970) (English) with 
Joan Baez, Joe Cocker, Coun- 
try Joe and the Fish, Crosby, 
Stills, Nash and Young, Jimi 
Hendrix, Santana, The 
Who... at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. $2. SGW campus. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: Dr. Roger 
Blais, Director, Research Dept. 
of Ecole Polytechnique, on 
Industrial Innovation (Entre- 
preneurship), 11:45 a.m. - 1 
p.m., in H-110, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 





DEPARTEMENT 
D’ETUDES FRANCAISES: 
Language Teaching Methodol- 
ogy Series. Prof. Arpi Hama- 
lian, Principal, Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, on Que fait 
Yvette quand la machine lave 
la vaisselle? Analyse des stéréo- 
types dans le matériel didacti- 
que, 4-6p.m., in H-520, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. Everyone 
welcome. 


CONCORDIA CENTRAL 
AMERICA COMMITTEE: 
Films on Eritrea (in Ethiopia) - 
Songs of the Next Harvest and 
A Time to Heal (on agriculture 
& medicine) at 8:30 p.m. in H- 
620, Hall Bldg. The films will 
be followed by a discussion 
with Quebec filmmaker Yvan 
Patry on Filmmaking in the 
Third World. For more infor- 
mation, call 848-7410. 


See EVENTS page 7 


NOTICES ees 


GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN 
ACCOUNTANCY: Con- 
cordia’s program prepares stu- 
dents for careers in Chartered 
Accountancy. An Information 
Session on our program for all 
students interested in applying 
will be held on Tuesday, March 
24, 1987 at 5 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. For 
more information, call 848- 
2764. 

ATTENTION: ALL FALL 
1987 CERTIFICATE, DIPLO- 
MA, BACHELOR’S, MAS- 
TER’S, AND DOCTORAL 
DEGREE CANDIDATES: If 
you are completing the require- 
ments for your certificate, 
degree, or diploma program 
this summer and therefore 
expect to be considered as a 
graduation candidate this Fall, 
YOU must inform the Gradua- 
tion Office by submitting a Fall 
1987 Graduation Application 
no later than July 15th, 1987. 
STUDENTS WHO DO NOT 
APPLY BY THIS DATE 
WILL NOT GRADUATE 
THIS FALL. Obtain your form 
from the Registrar’s Services 
Department on your campus 
and submit it today! (Loyola - 
AD-211; SGW - N-107). 
VE2CUA ELECTIONS 
MARCH 23RD: Leave Nomi- 
nations in mailbox or club 
room before March 20th. For 
more information, call 848- 
7421. 

LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Workshop on Retriev- 
ing the Past: Approaches to 
Oral History on Sunday, March 


29 (9:30 a.m. - 4:30 p.m.); 
Wednesday, April 1 and 
Wednesday, April 8. 1987 (6 - 9 
p.m.); $65 per person. For 
more information, call 848- 
4955. 

THE ART WORKSHOP: 
Introduction to Photography 
Class: For information, call 
848-3511. Darkroom: Space is 
available for printing, etc. For 
information, call 848-3511. 


ART WORKSHOP EVE- 
NING HOURS: The Work- 
shop is now open Tuesday eve- 
nings until 10 p.m. For more 
information, call 848-3511. 
LACOLLE CENTRE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL INNOVA- 
TION: Creative Problem Solvy- 
ing - Workshop to be held on 
March 21, 9:30 a.m. - 4:30 
p.m., in AD-131, Administra- 
tion Bldg., Loyola campus. 
General public, $65; Con- 
cordia faculty, staff & students, 
$45. For more information call 
848-4955. 

See NOTICES page 7 


UNCLASSIFIED 


WORDPROCESSING: Term 
papers, theses, resumes. Com- 
puter on-line searching, biblio- 
graphic and _ information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 
Loyola. Evenings and week- 
ends 484-2014. 

TAICHI, YOGA, KARATE, 
KENDO, SELF-DEFENSE, 
DANCERCISE, FITNESS, 
SHAPE’NTONE, GYMNAS- 
TECS. Student discounts. 
Metro Vendéme. Shidokan 
International 486-1818. 


